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impressive volume, the product of a 
multidisciplinary research effort directed 
by Feaver and Kohn, moves that debate 
appreciably closer to a resolution. Com- 
bining empirical evidence with judicious, 
historically informed analysis, it provides 
authoritative answers to several questions: 
Does a civil-military gap exist? If so, what 
does it signify? And to the extent that 
the gap jeopardizes either military effec- 
tiveness or civilian control, how can it 
be reduced? The authors find that al- 
though claims of a full-fledged "00818" 
are overblown, "numerous schisms and 
trends" point toward a civil-military re- 
lationship under severe stress. Unless 
addressed, these trends will worsen — 
with potentially dire consequences. Since 
September 11, civil-military concerns have 
slipped into the background, but the 
problems identified by this study remain 
unresolved. This volume serves as a pow- 
erful warning that American soldiers and 
civilians alike would be ill advised to take 
civil-military harmony for granted. 

ANDREW J. BACEVICH 



The United States 

PHILIP ZELIKOW 

"The Lie That Linked cia to the 
Kennedy Assassination." by max 
Holland. Studies in Intelligence, No. 
11 (Fall/Winter 2001-2), pp. 5-17. 
The conspiracy theory of New Orleans 
prosecutor Jim Garrison about John F. 
Kennedy s murder was immortalized in 
Oliver Stone's movie J.F.K., and it still 
ripples through populär culture. In fact, 
Holland writes, this scenario was rooted 
in a kgb disinformation Operation 



planted in an Italian communist newspa- 
per. This thesis may inspire disbelief, but 
it is backed by an astonishing amount of 
detective work on the part of Holland. 
Although the cia publishes Studies in 
Intelligence (available at www.cia.gov/csi), 
anyone who knows Holland and his care- 
ful, meticulous work knows he is no one s 
stooge. Shrewdly analyzing the documents 
from Garrisons own files, declassified 
cia records, and material smuggled out of 
kgb headquarters, Holland pieces together 
a fascinating tale of how the disinformation 
story was constructed, like any good He, 
out of elements of truth. Part of the con- 
fiision stems from the cia s own bewildered 
reactions to the startling allegations 
coming out of New Orleans. The story 
would be side-splitting comedy if its 
consequences were not so tragic, starting 
with the way it shattered the life of New 
Orleans businessman Clay Shaw. Fertilized 
by Garrisons ambition and Stone s fan- 
tasies, no seed ever planted by the kgb 
ever grew to produce stranger or more 
poisonous fruit. 

Theodore Rex. by Edmund Morris. 

New York: Random House, 2001, 

772 pp. $35.00. 
Morris elicited much controversy and 
scorn for his 1999 biography of Ronald 
Reagan, Dutch. Put that argument to one 
side. This well-written book is a superior 
account of the presidency of Theodore 
Roosevelt, backed by first-rate research. 
Above all, Morris finds a rare balance 
that blends personal story with policy 
analysis, judiciously sifting the key issues 
of the Roosevelt administration. His 
interpretations of the crisis with Germany 
over Venezuela, the building of the 
Panama Canal, and the mediation of the 
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Russo-Japanese War are sound without 
being heavy-handed. He has a good sense 
for the process of diplomacy at that time 
as well as for the underlying substance. 
George W. Bush has announced that he 
enjoyed this book. Reading it was a good 
use of his time. A Century ago, the United 
States was entering a new era as it tried 
to define a global role. Thanks in large 
part to the force of Roosevelt s own intellect 
and style — which was much more carefully 
calculated than contemporaries realized — 
America emerged as a great and respected 
power in a rapidly changing world. 

Netther Dead nor Red: Civilian Defense and 
American Political Development During 
theEarly Cold War by Andrew d. 
grossman. New York: Routledge, 
2001, 175 pp. $75.00 (paper, $19.95). 
This concise, scholarly book is unfortu- 
nately much timelier than its author could 
have hoped. When New Yorkers obedi- 
ently evacuated Times Square in response 
to air raid sirens in 1955, they were practic- 
ing their generations version of homeland 
security. Grossman recounts how the 
federal government built extraordinary 
institutions and acquired remarkable 
powers to prepare the country to survive 
the Cold War and a possible third world 
war. Focusing on the civil defense programs 
of the Truman administration as it created 
an Office of Civil Defense Planning 
(which later turned into the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration), the author 
notices how planning for internal and 
external security blurred together, raising 
troubling constitutional questions and 
changing government s role in society. 
We learn that a critical issue in 1952 remains 
as salient in 2002: Does civil defense really 
aspire to manage consequences of a 



catastrophic attack, or is it more an exper- 
iment in public psychology — an illusion to 
ward off mass panic? 

Sanctions Beyond Borders: Multinational 
Corporations and U.S. Economic 
Statecraft. by kenneth a. rodman. 
Lanham: Rowman Sc Littlefeld, 2001, 
261 pp. $75.00 (paper, $26.95). 
Conventional wisdom states that the 
United States tries to wield a big eco- 
nomic stick when its clout is greatest. 
So as the country 's relative economic 
power diminishes, and globalization 
enmeshes its multinational companies 
in the sovereign authority of other 
states, the use of economic sanctions 
should diminish too — especially the 
most ambitious extraterritorial kind. 
As Rodmans book points out, however, 
it has not worked out that way. Many 
objective measures of relative American 
power have gone down as its companies 
get entangled with the interests of 
other important countries. But sanctions 
are more alluring than ever to American 
politicians, especially in Congress. 
The key variables lie more in domestic 
politics than in economic data. And 
despite globalization, these congres- 
sional decrees have had substantial 
impact on the target countries, partly 
because many companies and countries 
prefer not to exert their powers of 
defiance. As Rodman shows, when 
Americas relative economic influence 
was supposedly so great in the early 
Cold War, U.S. officials feit more con- 
strained by their sense of duty to allies 
and allied institutions. Now, for better 
or worse, it is harder for U.S. leaders to 
discern the common good. 
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